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THE LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 
CONVENTION 


The Christian Register of next week is a 
special number carrying the annual Fall 
Bulletin of the Laymen’s League. It 
seemed appropriate, therefore, to hold the 
full account of the annual Eastern Con- 
vention of the League, held in Petersham, 
Mass., over the week-end of October 7-9, 
to that issue. 

Meanwhile the meeting may be briefly 
summarized as a well attended one—one 
hundred laymen and guests were there— 
and a meeting favored by good weather. 
Petersham showed the effects, of course, 
of the recent hurricane—the Harvard 
Forest, which the delegates visited, was 
especially hard hit—but the inn escaped 
with minor damage and the guests suf- 
fered no discomforts in consequence. 

The general theme of the conference 
was the relation between liberal religion 
and citizenship. The Czechoslovak crisis 
gave a timely text to Dr. Robert C. Dexter 
of the Department of Social Relations of 
the American Unitarian Association in a 
discussion of world citizenship. Another 
headliner of the occasion was Sanford 
Bates, moderator of the A. U. A., who dis- 
cussed the question, ‘‘Have We Any Re- 
sponsibility for Other People’s Children?”’ 


oak 
MEADVILLE’S 94TH YEAR 


The Meadville Theological School, Chi- 
cago, Ill., opened its ninety-fourth aca- 
demic year on October 8. Seventeen 
students were registered. The probable 
admission of another student at the be- 
ginning of the winter quarter would bring 
the school up to its full quota of eighteen. 

A dinner and reception to new students 
was held at Meadville House on Thursday 
evening, October 6. After the new students 
introduced themselves Professor James 
Luther Adams gave a lively account of 
two international conferences of liberals 
that he attended in Holland during the 
summer, and President Sydney B. Snow, 
who had spent the spring quarter in 
Europe, described the work of former 
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Meadville students whom he had visited 
in Transylvania, in Holland and in Ireland. 
One of the students, Laszlo Csifo, is on the 
staff of the new bishop’s office in Koloszvar. 
Another, Alexander Szent-Ivanyi, is pro- 
fessor of practical theology on the faculty 
of the Theological School, and a third, 
Daniel Simen, is minister of a large village 
church in Transylvania. Both Mr. Szent- 
Ivanyi and Mr. Simen have recently pub- 
lished books. In Holland President Snow 
found Rey. Rudolph Boeke ministering to 
three churches in an old polder district; 
in Northern Ireland he visited Rev. John 
McCleery, minister of the Unitarian 
church in Newry, a large town on the 
border of Eire. 

The new students are: W. Wallace Bush 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., Mallard Kilgore of 
Waltham, Mass., G. Richard Kuch of 
Minneapolis, Minn., William C. Ludwig 
of Hartford, Conn., Eugene Luening of 
Louisville, Ky., Edward Redman of Ban- 
gor, Maine, Raymond Sabin of Chicago, IIl., 
Harold K. Shelley of Dorchester, Mass., 
and Raymond Taylor of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Returning after an absence of two years 
as secretary of the national young people’s 
organization, with headquarters in Boston, 
is J. Donald Johnston, to complete his 


academic work. 
* * 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 


October 22-24: North Central Conference 
at Bloomington, IIl. 

October 25: Southern California Associate 
Alliance. 

October 26: Channing Federation of the 
General Alliance at Norton, Mass. 

October 30: Channing Conference at Fall 
River, Mass. : 

October 31: Massachusetts Committee on 
Social Service of the General Alliance, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HURRICANE RELIEF FUND 


Even before October 16, the date 
when our churches have been re- 
quested by the American Unitarian 
Association to bring the Hurricane 
Relief Fund before our people, re- 
sponses have been received. Most 
heartening are the widespread sources 
of these first gifts from churches and 
individuals, extending from Massa- 
chusetts through New York, New 
Jersey and Kentucky to California. 
How the past experience of one sec- 
tion of our country quickly arouses it 
to sympathetic response to the needs 
of another section is emphasized by 
two generous gifts from Louisville, 
Ky. 

We are still hearing of losses hereto- 
fore unreported. The-full extent of 
the damage cannot yet be ascertained. 

We hope the response will be most 
generous. 

Parker E. Marean, 
Treasurer. 
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THE CHURCH MUST EDUCATE 


The responsibility of the church for 
moral and religious education in a democ- 
racy where church and state were separate 
was indicated by Rev. Bradford E. Gale in 
a sermon on ‘‘The Church and the School’”’ 
preached in Salem, Mass., October 9. He 
said in part: 

“Tn a free land we point with justifiable 
pride to the successful preservation of two 
doctrines which have been the bulwark of 
our liberties: the complete separation of 
Church and state, and our public school 
system. The preservation of these two 
unique aspects of American life has saved 
us from much of the bitterness and intol- 
erance of the Old World, but not without a 
price. And that price has been the elimi- 
nation of moral and religious instruction 
from our public school system. In a land 
of many sects that price has been tre- 
mendous, for the separation of religion and 
the school has forced upon the churches of 
the land the most important task of all ina 
democracy—the task of adequate moral 
and religious instruction for the youth of 
the land. The tragedy of this situation 
has been that most of our churches are ill 
prepared to perform this important func- 
tion. 

“There are many people today who be- 
lieve that society is morally bankrupt. 
While I don’t believe for a moment that 
such a statement is true, there is much 
evidence toshow that the moral bankruptey 
of this nation is nearer than it has ever 
been before. Prisons in every state in the 
Union are crowded. Our crime bill is tre- 
mendous. The number of moral and 
spiritual failures in modern society is stag- 
gering. And any reputable sociologist will 
tell us that all the major social disorders of 
the present age are due not to a shortage 
of knowledge but rather to a shortage of 
wisdom and a weakness in personality and 
moral fiber. The root of the matter is the 
sad fact that many of the boys and girls of 
America come to adult life in our modern 
world educated fairly well in a secular sense 
but absolutely unprepared, morally and 
spiritually, to take their places in society. 

“Tn a free land, where moral and religious 
instruction is forbidden in the schools, the 
church, not the school or the university, 
must do the biggest and most important 
job in this modern world as the teacher of 
morals and religion. Moral attitudes con- 
trol conduct, and the cultivation of these 
should not be left to chance. And it is this 
important teaching function of the Church 
which has received all too little attention 
and support in the past. Religious and 
moral instruction is the best preventive 
medicine against continued moral decline. 
The church schools of our land are of tre- 
mendous importance. They are links in a 
chain which girds the nation in performing 
the most difficult and most important task 
of this age—the preservation of religious 
faith and moral integrity. They deserve 
the support of every wise parent and every 
conscientious citizen.” — 
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THE THOMAS J. MOONEY CASE 


ACKING the full text of the Supreme Court de- 
cision refusing to review the case of Thomas J. 
Mooney—in jail for twenty years for a crime 

which all intelligent and informed people by this time 
know he did not commit—we cannot intelligently 
comment on the decision. To ignore it, however, 
would be too like tacit consent in the prior situation: 
which is the miscarriage of justice in California. That 
the two dissenting justices should be Mr. Roosevelt’s 
appointees, Black and Reed, is a satiric comment on 
th efear of a certain popular psychologist (of the con- 
sulting variety) which we quoted last week: the fear 
lest ‘‘The Supreme Court, already affected by the 
concept of liberalism, is in danger of becoming almost 
completely liberal.”’ 


WELCOME TO A NEW CONTEMPORARY 


HERE has just reached us the first number of 
Contemporary Jewish Record: A Review of 
Events and a Digest of Opinion, a bimonthly 

edited by Morris D. Waldman, Harry Schneiderman, 
and Sidney Wallach, and published by the American 
Jewish Committee, 461 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
The magazine is published on a nonprofit basis, and 
will report objectively the events and review the 
literature which today affect the status and welfare of 
the Jews in all countries. 

The first number considers the Jewish situations 
in Italy and Hungary, and the new property registra- 
tion law in Germany. A tribute by Learned Hand to 
the late Justice Cardozo indicates that while this 
magazine is a “digest’’ it is something more than 
merely that. 


THE UNITARIAN BROADCAST 


HE Unitarian Broadcast over WHDH (830 kilo- 
if, eycles) at 1.45 every Sunday afternoon—run- 
ning from last week until January 1, 1989— 
got off to a good start. If any readers resident in 
New England or nearby parts of New York did not 
remember to tune in on the first broadcast, they may 
obtain printed copies of the talk by applying to the 
station, Hotel Touraine, Boston, or to the head- 
quarters of the American Unitarian Association. 
Comments on the talks and inquiries regarding Uni- 
tarianism will, of course, be welcomed. 

_ It would be interesting to know how many lis- 
teners, previously unacquainted with Unitarianism, 
were impressed by one feature of the first address, a 
feature which must have struck thoughtful listeners 
rather forcibly. That was the emphasis upon religion 
in and of itself rather than upon Unitarianism. That, 
of course, is the mark of what might be called an un- 


denominational denomination: a “sect,” as some 
people might call it, which denies the priority of sec- 
tarianism in religion and gives its first allegiance to 
religion as such, wherever met and in whatever form. 
It is that attitude, of course, which has made so close 
and cordial our relationships with foreign churches, 
even with those churches whose forms are Oriental: 
the Brahmo Samaj, for example. 

These broadcasts, then, are not propaganda for a 
sect, a faith, or a set of articles: they are primarily 
propaganda for religion itself, together with our re- 
ports on how we find our own religion manifesting it- 
self in terms of our own traditions and experiences. 


JUST A COINCIDENCE 


ONESTY,” by Richard C. Cabot, is reviewed in 
this issue. It so happened that the first time 
we looked into this book was the day after 

Neville Chamberlain announced to the world that he 
had sacrificed Czechoslovakia. The pages which 
opened as we picked the book up were 100-101. To 
illustrate a subject with which we are not concerned at 
the moment the author is citing some examples. 
Here are two of them: 

“These views (that France should not pay the 
American war debt) won the day in France. But in 
1932 M. Herriot did not share them. Speaking in the 
Chamber of Deputies, December 14, he said: ‘In my 
judgment a decision not to pay constitutes a unilateral 
decision by France. Good ethics after all is something 
very simple and perfectly clear. Out of this tragic 
debate there stands out one truth and that is the 
signature of France... .’” 

“On the same day (December 14, 1932) Neville 
Chamberlain said in the British Parliament, ‘Our 
Government is unable to contemplate default on a 
sum ($95,000,000) which they could not truthfully 
say they were unable to pay. It would rebound all 
round the world and might be taken as a justification 
for other defaults. It would have administered a 
shock to the moral sense of our people. It would have 
had a profound effect on the whole conception of the 
meaning of obligation private and public. If we should 
play a selfish game in this country, without regard to 
the interests of other countries, it is bound to recoil 
upon our own heads.” 

We have no comment to make on those citations: 
we quote them solely for the perhaps rather acrid 
amusement they may yield to the more cynical in the 
context of present-day events. 

And as an unrelated postscript let us record this 
trans-Atlantic mechanical aid, as one might call it, to 
honesty, which may amuse the author of ‘‘Honesty”’ 
and his readers. Dr. Cabot cites an inquiry before a 
Boston commission in which an employe was asked 
if he had ever used the city’s automobiles for his private 
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use. He was not under oath and he denied the accusa- 
tion. Then he was put under oath and asked the same 
question. This time he admitted the charge. 

This was embarrassing and the situation arose 
from our method of administering oaths. In England 
an oath is administered by having the witness kiss the 
Bible. Had this clerk been under questioning in 
England he could have saved both his face and his 
(technical) honor. The witness who wishes to protect 
a friend or himself simply lifts up the Bible, holds it 
firmly against his lips and kisses—the thumb that is 
holding the sacred book. If he is reasonably lucky 
he has saved his cause and his chances of salvation. 
But if the prosecuting attorney is sharp enough to 
see the maneuver the poor unfortunate has to repeat 
his osculation in a less underhanded manner. 


FREETHINKERS’ MEETING IN ENGLAND 


E have been informed that the British daily 
press practically boycotted the International 
Free Thought congress recently held in 
England. This is a pity, as it is always interesting 
to find out what the other fellow has to say and why. 
It is years and years since we have heard much about 
or read any of the literature of what used to be known 
as ‘Free Thought’—though as a matter of fact that 
was hardly a good name, the thinking being less free 
than that of our own communion. ‘The general 
movement was also known as Secularism, Agnosticism, 
sometimes as Atheism: though the agnostic had a 
slightly higher social rating than the atheist: some- 
what as in England—where these early observations 
were made—a doctor had a higher social rating than a 
dentist. There, as in America, the movement was 
practically altogether negative. It exploited the 
“mistakes of Moses,” and a few of its more stalwart 
adherents compiled comic versions of the Bible: in 
France, where “the Church” rather than Christian 
values in general is the target of the freethinker, they 
still publish such works: we have seen one, “‘La Bible 
Comique,” a very juvenile performance in very bad 
taste and about as unscholarly in its approach as 
any fundamentalist could be. Indeed, one could say 
of this whole earlier movement that it was twenty-five 
percent rationalism and seventy-five percent adoles- 
cent rebellion, part of it consciously against authori- 
tarian religion and part of it unconscious expression of 
the individual member’s Oedipus complex. 

But all that was, as we have said, years ago. 
And a change has come over the movement. God, 
the Time Spirit, just growth in and of itself, you may 
figure out an explanation with all of those causes 
present if you wish, have given the Free Thought 
movement a positive content. The evidence for this 
statement will be found in the following editorial com- 
ment on it, the only English comment we have seen so 
far, which we lift from The New Statesman and Nation 
(September 17): 


It was significant that, at the International Free 
Thought demonstration on Sunday, the delegates from 
Spain and Czechoslovakia got much bigger ovations 
than the British speakers, and that the references in all 
the speeches to the need for defending democracy and 
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free speech against Fascist onslaughts raised much more 
enthusiasm than anything of an “anti-God” tendency. 
Indeed, apart from a few voices from the past reciting 
ancient creeds, the speakers seemed bent much less on 
attacking God, or even the Churches, than on calling 
upon all decent people to rally to the cause of human 
freedom. Professor Hogben, for example, and other 
speakers emphasized that freethought as a merely nega- 
tive creed was doomed to failure, and that what, was 
needed was a freedom of thought wide enough to pre- 
scribe for the diseases of the age, and to lay the founda- 
tions for a new age of plenty. The Conference, indeed, 
was by no means confined to disbelievers in God. It 
included many who would repudiate the description of 
atheists, and many more who regard the battle against 
the tyranny of organized religion as over, except in a 
few backward countries, and the battle against authori- 
tarian Fascism as being the really living conflict of to- 
day. Rationalists were adjured, again and again, to 
remember that for the founders of the movement, such 
as Robert Owen, the attack on organized religion was but 
a small part of the rationalist gospel, which was essen- 
tiallya war against injustice and oppression of every sort, 
and a demand for a society rationally organized on a 
basis of human brotherhood and world-wide co-opera- 
tion in the cause of happiness. 


THEISM AND HUMANISM 


UR leading article in this issue carries in its 
title the two words theism and humanism. 
For practical and immediate reasons we hope 
that our description of this piece of correspondence as 
a leading article is correct; that what we have printed 
is not the first installment of a serial to be continued in 
the Family Circle. For the subject, when debated, 
has a habit of turning itself into an example of what 
the philosophers term an endless regress. One trouble 
being, of course, that humanism is not opposed by 
one theism but by several. And how about positions 
that may be said to be intermediate? Such as an 
English philosopher’s idea of deity as the next attain- 
ment in the evolutionary process—something toward 
which there is a “nisus’” but something which as com- 
plete being does not exist? — 

No, possibly the only way to settle this debate is 
by invoking authority. And in order to avoid con- 
troversy between authorities let chance pick the arbi- 
ter—as the old evangelicals used to do when they 
opened their Bible at random. At this point, it oc- 
curs to us, however, that the dice were loaded, per- 
haps. That is to say, the editor had already seen the 
throw: but on the other hand it was coincidence that 
when this correspondence reached us with the con- 
fident “Is” of Mr. Fay’s questioner, we had just 
laid down “The Theological Method of Jesus,’’ by 
William Wallace Fenn (Beacon Press). And he is 
surely an authority that every liberal will respect. 
Well, here is his version of theism—arrived at, the 
reader will understand, by use of the theological 
method of Jesus. After pointing out that any theistic 
view of the world means a growing world and a world 
of human brotherhood, Dr. Fenn proceeded: 


All this, it may be said, however, proceeds upon the 
theistic view of the world which to many men is the 
point of deepest uncertainty. Does not this method 
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presuppose the very thing about which our doubt is 
deepest? Yes, that is a valid objection to the method 
as stated so far. But let us accept the doubt and deny 
that for us the theistic view of the world is established. 
Nevertheless we know that we ought to work for the 
coming of a social order in which all men shall be gov- 
erned by the family feeling, for a social state in which 
justice prevails and good will governs. Whether there 
be a God or not, whether the theistic view of the world 
be true or not, every true heart answers to the call and 
the challenge of this ideal, which is precisely the ideal 
which we have denominated the Kingdom of God. 
. ... The point is this, that whether the theistic view 
of the world be true or not, every man ought to live as 
if it were true, giving his life to the ideal which it pre- 
sents and encourages. . . . Thus and only thus, as I 
firmly believe, one comes to believe profoundly in the 
theistic view of the world. 


Let us admit that to suggest that Unitarians 
take a decision “‘on authority’’—even on the authority 
of one of our own great men—is either to speak, ob- 
viously, in jest, or else to start trouble. We did 
speak lightly when we said we would like to settle 
this matter by authority: but as we reread Dr. Fenn’s 
words, it occurred to us that, in another sense of the 
word, this question was one that had to be settled by 
authority: the authority, namely, of expert witnesses. 
Dean Fenn was such a witness. He was a religious 
man as well as a learned man. He could interpret in 
the language of ideas his own religious feelings and 
the feelings and findings of others. And as far as 
we know nobody ever called him a humanist. But 
does he assert God as a pre-existent “Is”? On the 
contrary, just as, in a later day, Dr. Eliot ordered 
his terms of reference, Dean Fenn put our earthly 
experience first, our commerce with nature and with 
man, our earth-born duties: theism, so far from being 
a prerequisite, an admission turnstile, a self-evident 
proposition, is the sequel—and the unguaranteed 
sequel at that—to the story. 

So, at least, implies Dean Fenn. And he means 
theism in a religious sense: the theism that becomes— 
perhaps not without effort—a man’s religious convic- 
tion. Surely it is obvious that that kind of theism 
cannot be made a prerequisite for admission to the 
fellowship: that would be like saying that an athlete 
cannot enter a hundred yard dash unless he has al- 
ready won the prize for the hundred yard dash: it is 
like putting the cart not only before the horse but 
ten miles in front of it. 

On the other hand, to make a purely theological 
theism a prerequisite for entry: well, surely we all 
know the answer to that one. 


FOR AID TO OUR CZECHOSLOVAKIAN 
BRETHREN 


HE bonds of fellowship between the Unitarians 
of America and those of Czechoslovakia have 
always been extraordinarily close, and mingled 

with the deep concern of Americans for the threat to 

democracy implied in the dismemberment of democ- 
racy’s most admirable European representative is the 
special concern of American Unitarians for the plight 
of their religious brethren—people who by their very 


faith and witness would be the first victims if Germany 
were ever to extend its grasp into the heart of the 
now helpless country. 

Within a few days of the fateful. decisions in 
Europe the board of directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association had sent two resolutions of sym- 
pathy to Czechoslovakia. One, sent to Patriarch 
Prochazka, was as follows: 


The board of directors of the American Unitarian 
Association sends fraternal greetings to the patriarch, 
bishops, clergy and people of the Czechoslovakian 
Church. Founded soon after the foundation of your 
republic, an expression on the religious side of your 
new-won freedom, your Church has shared the hope 
and joy of that freedom, and is sharing now the dark- 
ness and sore trial of the crisis through which your na- 
tion is passing. In this hour we reaffirm with you our 
faith in the principle of religious and political freedom, 
and in the democratic way. Of that principle, and of 
that way of life, may your Church ever be a sure 
support. 


The other, sent to Dr. Capek of Prague, read: 


The board of directors of the American Unitarian 
Association sends greetings to the minister and people 
of the Unitarian Church in Prague, with assurance of con- 
tinued confidence and sympathy. It is significant that 
in the early days of both our republics a Unitarian move- 
ment sprang up—a free church in a newly-freed land. 
We rejoice with you that now, when the very existence 
of your republicis threatened, your religious faith matches 
your faith in democracy; and we pledge with you re- 
newed allegiance to the principles upon which true de- 
mocracy rests. 


The South Middlesex Conference, the one hun- 
dred and eighty-seventh session of which was held in 
the First Church of Cambridge, Mass., Sunday, 
October 9, took further action in this matter. Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, speaking for the Committee on 
Foreign Relations of the A. U. A., told what recent 
events in Europe meant from our liberal point of view. 
Unless some agency put a term to the present trend, 
he said, the spiritual values for which we stood, de- 
mocracy and freedom of conscience and of thought, 
were doomed. But we should not take it lying down. 
Our task was to strengthen democracy and free re- 
ligion where we could: in our own country primarily, 
wherever our influences could be exerted. And, in the 
stricken territory, we could do something: we could 
come to the relief of the victims of this tyranny of 
brute force. We could, specifically and immediately, 
help our fellow religionists. He was, indeed, on the 
point of departure to New York to meet with a Uni- 
tarian committee consisting of Dr. John H. Lathrop, 
Dr. F. R. Griffin, and Percival W. Brundage to discuss 
ways and means of giving such aid. 

After Dr. Dexter had spoken Dr. Henry Wilder 
Foote explained the restraining effect on the brutal 
treatment of minorities—such as the Czech Unitarians 
are—of an American mission, speaking in terms of his 
own observations of the treatment of Balkan minori- 
ties after the World War. The conference then voted 
to prepare a resolution upholding the action of the 
American Unitarian Association and endeavoring to 
implement it. The resolution was read at the eve- 
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ning session and adopted unanimously. It is as 


follows: 


Whereas the members of the South Middlesex Con- 
ference assembled at its 187th meeting in Cambridge, 
Mass., October 9, 1938, having heard with deep interest 
and concern the report of Dr. Robert C. Dexter on condi- 
tions among the refugees in Czechoslovakia, and recog- 
nizing the close bonds of fellowship we have with the 
Unitarians in that nation, be it resolved that we whole- 
heartedly urge the churches of this conference to lend 
their sympathy and support both moral and financial to 
the plans to be formulated by thespecial committee of the 
American Unitarian Association, and be it further re- 
solved that a copy of this resolution be sent to all 
churches in the conference and to the said special com- 
mittee. 

Rotert Dale Richardson, 
Chairman. 


Meanwhile at least one other Unitarian body, 
the Maine Association, had taken cognizance of the 
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situation, the members at their seventy-fourth annual 
meeting sending the following cablegram to the patri- 
arch of Czechoslovakia: 

“The Maine Unitarian Association sends sincerest 
greetings to our fellow Unitarians in their hour of trial. 
Sympathy and assurance of our solidarity in a tradi- 
tion of liberty.” 

It has not yet been decided what action we may 
most fruitfully take. There can be no doubt, how- 
ever, that every Unitarian will feel that this situation 
is a real challenge to our faith, our hopes and our good 
will. Nothing we do may be decisive in the sense of 
making or unmaking history. 

But it will be more than merely palliative: it will 
be that, of course, and palliation of suffering here is 
necessary, but it will also have important indirect 
effects: it will be the working arm, in stricken Czecho- 
slovakia, not only of the coreligionists of a small sect, 
but of the democratic and decent public opinion of 
America. 


Theism and—or— Humanism: an Exchange of Letters 


(See Editorial in this issue) 


Mr. Frederic H. Fay, Chairman 

Finance Committee 

Unitarian Laymen’s League 
25 Beacon Street 
Boston, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Fay: 

Your letter asking for support of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League has come to hand, and I enclose.a 
modest check asa contribution. I may as well frankly 
admit, however, that it is sent somewhat unwillingly. 
I had hoped by neglecting to answer two previous 
appeals that it might occur to officials of the League 
that I did not wish to subscribe and also did not want 
to be put on the spot to explain my refusal. However, 
your letter has smoked me out of my hole. 

I wish to frankly state that I am not in sympathy 
with the policies under which the American Unitarian 
Association and the League are being conducted to- 
day as they appear to me. To my mind they are 
almost exactly similar to those of the New Deal under 
which F. D. R. is trying to run the country. Pump 
hard for the abundant life and utterly neglect certain 
basic principles by which alone the abundant life be- 
comes permanent. A sort of “spray the fruit but 
neglect the tree’’ policy. 

I believe, in order to attain its originally high 
position in the religious field, that the Unitarian de- 
nomination has got to make up its mind as to whether 
it is theist or humanist; that’s basic. It can’t go on 
and amount to anything trying to soft pedal, or to 
ride two horses on this important issue. As Lincoln 
said about the country becoming all slave or all free, 
so the Unitarian denomination, if it is to go places, 
will become either all theistic or all humanistic. It 
can’t be half and half. It’s the ambiguity under 
which we are laboring today which is the principal 
ao of the lack of support you are complaining 
of. 

The first council of Laymen’s League recognized 
this fundamental danger to our faith and did their 


part, as shown by the card enclosed,* to correct it. 
I have heard a subsequent president of the League 
(not Dr. Scott) say, in connection with this card, that 
it would never have gone out if he had been a member 
of the council at the time. Well, he became president, 
and adopted the anomalous position which has been 
followed in more or less degree ever since. We have, 
therefore, only ourselves to thank. 

In closing I want to leave this thought in your 
mind. When we undertake social enterprises we 
naturally live upon the word “Ought.’’ We ought to 
stop war. We ought to have a more humane order, 
etc. We ought! But if men have any thoughtfulness 
in them, it is not long before they run headlong into 
another word, “Is.’’ Js the social hope we are giving 
our lives to merely a fantasy? Js the destiny of man 
annihilation on a planet that never wanted him, in a 
cosmos that does not care? Many a life has been 
wrecked on that terrific IS. There is no way out of 
that situation except a high religion. Religion is 
essentially a gospel, not simply about what ought to 
be, but about what zs. God is. Now are we children 
of God. Unbeatable social hope, like all spiritual life, 
is grounded in reality. It seems to me that the 
League’s principal job is to see that all persons coming 


*Unitarians have clear and definite principles, a true and 
abiding faith; they recognize no prescribed creed, are bound by 
no dogmatic tests. 

The Council of the Unitarian Laymen’s League affirms these 
principles and this Faith to be as follows:— 

We worship the living God, our Father and our Friend. 

We are disciples of Jesus of Nazareth, teacher of the love of 
God and the way of life. 

‘We believe in the infinite worth of man and his power of 
unending growth. 

We believe in Liberty, Democracy and Law, as essential 
to human progress. 

We pray for help to worship God sincerely, and to serve 
our brothers faithfully. 

We seek ever for more Truth and Light. 
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under its influence have a stronger grip on that sus- 
taining IS. 

Please forgive this long letter with its rather 
crudely expressed opinions. You asked for it and I 
felt I must answer. 

Yours very truly, 


Dear Mr. 
Your letter with its contribution to the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League was duly received at the League 
office, and, instead of receiving the usual formal 
acknowledgment, was referred to me, very properly, 
for the personal reply which it deserves. As you say, 
I asked for it, so here goes. 
You state very frankly that you are not in sym- 
pathy with the policies under which the A. U. A. and 
the League are being conducted today as they appear 
to you, and contend that “in order to attain its origi- 
nally high position in the religious field, the Unitarian 
denomination has got to make up its mind as to 
whether it is theist or humanist; that’s basic. It can’t 
go on and amount to anything trying to soft pedal, 
or to ride two horses on this important issue. As 
Lincoln said about the country becoming all slave or 
all free, so the Unitarian denomination, if it is to go 
places, will become either all theistic or all humanistic. 
It can’t be half and half.” . 

By this, I understand you to mean that the de- 
nomination should decide to become all-humanist or 
all-theist, or quit. 

This, it seems to me, is a question for the A. U. A. 
and those responsible for denominational policies to 
meet. I cannot speak for the denomination. Nor do 
I attempt to speak for the League. I can, however, 
speak for myself as one layman to another. 

Don’t think me a humanist, for I am not, at least 
according to the meaning you appear to give to the 
term. Like yourself, I subscribe to a belief in God and 
so may be classed as a “‘theist,’”’ or possibly a ‘‘deist’’ 
if by “theist’”’ is meant one who accepts “revelation 
and the authority of the Church” (see Century Dic- 
tionary). So to that extent you and I stand on com- 
mon ground. 

But what are “humanists” and “humanism” any- 
way? I do not know much about humanism, and 
that only from my reading. You seem to imply that 
there are but two categories, ‘‘theists’” and their op- 
posites, “atheists,’”’ and to consign all humanists to 
the latter. If that is your meaning, most certainly 
do I disagree with you. 

“What is Humanism?”’ is the title of an admirable 
short article by Dr. Charles E. Park published in 
The Christian Register of April 15, 1987. This is the 
best and most concise answer to that question that I 
have seen. You may recall it. It appeared during 


‘the A. U. A. presidential campaign when some dyed- 


in-the-wool theists among us objected to Frederick 
May Eliot, believing him to be a humanist. 

Dr. Eliot himself, in his writings and his ad- 
dresses, has cleared the air concerning this humanistic- 
theistic controversy, and his is the best answer to your 
letter. Have you read his book, “Toward Belief in 
God’ (1928), or his sermon, “The Reality of God” 
(1930)? The latter is among the most important of 
the many publications issued by the League. The 
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sermon touches briefly upon the difficulty which some 
intelligent and deeply religious people (humanists 
you would probably call them) find in accepting the 
idea of God according to their interpretation of the 
word. In the book, in his understanding way, Dr. 
Eliot goes beyond humanism toward that conception 
of God which I, for one, feel profoundly. 

If religious liberals stand for anything it is for in- 
tellectual honesty. Ours is not a ready-made religion, 
handed down from others from out of the more or less 
remote past. For each one of us religion is a personal 
matter, the result of our own intelligent thinking in 
the light of modern knowledge. We do not accept 
that which we cannot honestly believe. To quote from 
“Toward Belief in God” (page 40), in speaking of 
one’s development of a belief in God, Dr. Eliot says: 
“Instead of being handed down to us as a completed 
thing, on the authority of some outside person, it is a 
belief that can only grow up from below, out of the 
experience of each individual.’’ We think of it as not 
“something with which we start out in life, but rather 
as something which life itself works out within us by 
the long, slow process of education in living... . 
Belief in God becomes now the possible end of all our 
efforts to think clearly and honestly. . . . It is to be 
created by the individual himself, out of the certainties 
which his own experience has given to him, those 
certainties which so frequently make it imperative 
that he should reject the belief in God that he had 
accepted as a child.” 

We claim that Unitarianism stands for freedom 
of thought, that it encourages men and women to 
think for themselves. Its appeal is to intelligent, 
thinking people. Doubtless there are many humanists 
in our fellowship, intellectually honest and clear- 
thinking, who have broken away from orthodox tradi- 
tion, are gropingly finding their religious foothold, and 
who as yet have not thought their way through to the 
end of the path which (so I believe) leads ultimately 
to a firm and rational belief in God. Should we say to 
them: ‘‘You have no place in a Unitarian church; 
believe in God or get out!’’ Should that be our atti- 
tude? 

Behind the universe there is meaning—humanists 
and theists will agree, I think, on that. What that 
meaning is may be defined in various ways and by 
various names. Many of us use the name God in the 
sense of a superhuman or spiritual force acting ac- 
cording to definite and discoverable laws. The old 
idea of God as a personal, capricious being, who can 
be bribed to break these laws (work miracles) in behalf 
of some favored humans, is repugnant today to those 
familiar with modern science. These reject the name 
God in this sense, while at the same time they may 
hold deep and firm convictions which you and I would 
recognize as truly religious. 

The old orthodox belief in a capricious, personal 
God is still widely held in the West and South, where 
humanism flourishes most. In these sections liberal 
religion is pretty much an unknown quantity. It is 
little wonder that there intelligent, thinking people, 
who are abreast of modern knowledge, break away 
entirely from the orthodox conception of God and turn 
to humanism as a stepping-stone toward a rational 
faith. Instead of breaking away from churches al- 
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together, they turn to our Unitarian churches as 
places where they may think freely, honestly and 
logically; and they welcome the opportunity for rev- 
erent worship with other emancipated souls. 
Unitarianism is striving to break away from its 
narrow New England provincialism and to extend its 
influence throughout the West and South. Under our 
new leadership I think we are equipped in outlook and 
personnel for the task. I don’t believe we are going to 
get very far, however, by knocking humanists and 
kicking them out of our fellowship. I look upon hu- 
manism, as I understand it, as a logical step in the 
modern evolutionary transition from old orthodoxy 
to religious liberalism. Humanists and theists alike 


Channing and 
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are striving to develop the ideal of human friendliness. 

After all this dissertation on my part, I turn to 
the bylaws of the A. U. A. adopted May 25, 1987, and 
note under Article I, Purpose, the first item, which 
reads: 

“1. To diffuse the knowledge and promote the 
interests of pure religion, which, in accordance with 
the teachings of Jesus, is summed up in love to God 
and love to man.” ) 

If the humanists in our fellowship can stand for 
that, have you and I cause for complaint? 

Cordially yours, 
Frederic H. Fay, 
Chairman U.L. L. Finance Committee. 


Class Conflict 


George Mayberry 


It was during the May meetings two years ago that a resolution was passed calling for the study of the social views 
and philosophy of the Founding Fathers of Unitarianism. In a conversation with Mr. George Mayberry, instructor in 
English at Harvard University, I discovered that he had been working in this field. I suggested that he prepare a paper 


which would, at leasi, contain a suggestion of what could be done. 


The following essay is the result. 


To make understandable the men who with the years have been lifted above their time and place, is to link them to 
forces and events of their day. In this way we may comprehend their trials and triumphs, and know that they were men. 
When the liberal tides of the nineteenth century brought about the change in Jesus’ stature from deity to divinity, they did 


not destroy him. They brought him closer to us. 


If what Mr. Mayberry has done here will stimulate others to use their academic instruments in such a way that the 
heroes of the past will sustain and guide us in our present struggle, it will help in that most needed effort to rediscover 


the power that once was ours.—Donald G. Lothrop. 


RS. MARIA CHAPMAN, the “soul of the 
Women’s Antislavery Society,” said of Wil- 
ham Ellery Channing that he had been se- 

lected by ‘‘a set of money-making men as their rep- 
resentative for piety, as Edward Everett was their 
representative gentleman and scholar, Judge Story 
their representative jurist and companion in social 
life, and Daniel Webster their representative states- 
man looking after their interests in Congress.” In 
1803, when Channing was installed minister of the 
Federal Street Society, he was an ardent federalist; 
his political convictions as well as his humanity 
forced him to oppose the war of 1812; his sermon on 
the downfall of Napoleon was a great success with a 
King’s Chapel audience; as late as 1829 he defended 


the Hartford Convention against the aspersions of . 


John Quincy Adams: it appeared that he had earned 
the priestship that Boston federalism and whiggery 
had offered. But the moral fiber of Channing was as 
tough as his heart was sensitive. The pessimism of a 
Fisher Ames or a George Cabot ran counter to Chan- 
ning’s faith in the goodness of man. Nor could he 
witness without protest the suffering of the Southern 
slave and the degradation of the workingman in the 
North. Slowly, but with increasing severity at each 
step, he alienated his aristocratic following with 
“social radicalism, the bugbear of Unitarianism.”’ 
There had been a period in his youth when Chan- 
ning had come for a brief spell under the influence 
of eighteenth century revolutionary ideas; Paine, 
Ferguson, Godwin and the Encyclopedists had fired 
him after the dry, bitter federalism of Harvard. The 
misery attending the depression of 1837 and the 
dawning of the revolutionary movements in England 
and Europe seem more positive factors, however, to 


account for his statement, written in 1838, ‘‘Were I, 
on visiting a strange country, to see the vast majority 
of the people maimed, crippled and bereft of sight, 
and were I told that social order required this mutila- 
tion, I should say, Perish this order.” And again in 
1841: ‘In most large cities there may be said to be 
two nations, understanding as little of one another, 
having as little intercourse, as if they lived in different 
lands.”’ These are not isolated utterances. 
Channing arrived at these conclusions not only 
from detached observation, but through his own ex- 
perience. Immediately he began to expose the wretch- 
edness of the poor, to call for the elevation of the la- 
borer, to point up the evils of slavery and to decry 
the general greed and acquisitiveness of the age, he 
found his actions abhorrent to “the educated and re- 
fined.”’ The rulers of New England would have been 
fools had they permitted their high priest to rant 
without censure. To what purpose would have been 
their efforts to crush the ten-hour movement, to si- 
lence by law the abolitionists, to prove that private 
philanthropy and not public reform was the cure for 
social evils, if Channing were not silenced? Channing 
was too benign to be denounced as an infidel, but 
many of his parish began to cut him on the street. 
The laity insisted their preacher should not soil his 
hand with politics. With little regret Channing 
found his society restricted to the radicals of his old 
circle, Phillips, Tuckerman and Follen, and to the so- 
ciety of the younger Transcendental Club, to whom 
he was “‘their bishop.”” According to Emerson, it was 
Channing who inaugurated the conversations out of 
which the Dial and Brook Farm grew. To other social 
experimenters, Alcott and Adin Ballou, he gave en- 
thusiastic encouragement. It was Channing also 
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who brought O. A. Brownson to Unitarianism, and 
when the latter’s ‘Society for Christian Union and 
Progress” failed he was the chief mourner. 


The Class Struggle a Fact? 

To these youthful spirits of every age Channing 
was an inspiration anda guide. To the class of society 
whose pastor he nominally was the radicals were a 
menace. “The view taken in State Street of Transcen- 
dentalism is that it threatens to invalidate contracts,”’ 
Emerson drily noted in his Journal in the autumn of 
1841. It became necessary for State Street then to make 
plain its opinion of the views Channing had adopted. 

The tragic drowning in 1840 of his friend, Charles 
Follen, provided the opportunity. This German 
exile had been a popular and gifted lecturer at Har- 
vard from 1828 to 1834, but in the latter year “he was 
definitely informed . . . . that the Corporation did 
not deem it expedient to renew his appointment as 
professor.” Behind his dismissal was the fact that 
Follen, true to the republican principles that had 
forced him to leave Europe, had joined the aboli- 
tionists, although friends had warned him it would be 
detrimental to his professional advancement. Edward 
Everett and the Harvard Corporation made the fears 
of his friends reality, and Follen was driven from 
Cambridge. The friendship between Channing and 
Follen dated from 1827, aind according to Theodore 
Parker it was the closest tie that Channing had with 
any man. It was then natural that Channing should 
wish to memorialize the death of so close a friend in the 
Federal Street Church; no other church in Boston was 
open indeed to the body of the drowned abolitionist. 
But the trustees of Channing’s church denied him his 
request. This incident was enough to prove to Chan- 
ning that the polite and propertied had neither respect 
for him nor use for his preaching. He spoke to the 
Federal Street Society only four more times in 1840 
and not at all the following year. He refused also to 
accept any remuneration from the society after this 
blow, and the little work he was able to do in the two 
remaining years of his life was devoted to the anti- 
slavery cause, as if to emphasize further the love and 
honor he held for Follen and to show to his conservative 
critics the contempt, if such a feeling can be ascribed 
to Channing, in which he held them. 


Channing Seems to Have Thought So 

The action of his parishioners was, however, 
merely a confirmation of the opinion Channing had 
already come to hold concerning the upper classes; to 
him they were “selfishly timid, and never originate 
improvements worthy of the name.’ Of Brownson’s 
attempt to improve the lot of the lower classes he 
wrote, “I far prefer his morbidly sensitive vision to 
prevalent evils, to the stone blindedness of the multi- 
tudes who condemn him.” As his faith in the “better 
classes” subsided his distrust of the “laboring classes”’ 
also diminished. In particular he watched with the 
greatest interest the rise of the Chartist movement in 
England. His most penetrating biographer says, 
“The conclusion is not to be escaped that, as Channing 
drew to the end of his career, his hopes for the improve- 
ment of society centered more on the poorer than on 
the better classes.”’ ' 

Speaking to a working-class audience in 1840 
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he said, “The impulses which are to reform and quicken 
society are probably to come, not from its more con- 
spicuous, but from its obscurer divisions; and among 
these I see with joy new wants, principles and aspira- 
tions beginning to unfold themselves.’”’ In 1841 before 
the Mercantile Library Company of Philadelphia he 
delivered what is perhaps his finest address, ‘The 
Present Age,’ one of the greatest commentaries a 
citizen of the American republic has ever made on 
the nation. After paying his respects to the achieve- 
ments of industry and commerce, he warned of the 
evils of the age: “competition, a wild spirit of specu- 
lation, a feverish, insatiable cupidity, under which 
fraud, bankruptcy, distrust, distress, are fearfully 
multiplied, so that the name of American has become 
a byword beyond the ocean.’”’ Worse are the reac- 
tionaries who fear ‘‘the blind multitudes forsaking 
their natural leaders” (a rare instance of irony in 
Channing’s work), who fear reform, fear even human 
nature. He ridicules their fears, saying that the 
greater danger is not to the propertied but to the 
poor. Who, he inquires, was responsible for the panic 
of 1887. The poor? ‘Communities fall by the vices 
of the great... .’ The French Revolution came 
“from a corruption of the great too deep to be purged 
away except by destruction. .. .’”’ Indeed, the sad- 
dest aspect of the age is not reform, but that conserva- 
tism which has no higher end than ‘‘to cover the back, 
and fill the belly, and to keep caste in society.”” An- 
other discouraging aspect of the age is the existence of 
discord: ‘‘Business is war. . . . Religion is war. . . . 
Politics are war.” But, as usual with Channing’s 
speeches, he closes with a note of optimism concerning 
the future, a faith based not only on Christian ethics, 
but on “‘the appearance of a new power in the world, 
the appearance of the multitude of men on that stage 
where as yet the few have acted their parts alone. 
This influence is to endure to the end of time.” 

When considering the remedies that Channing 
advanced to secure ‘‘a state of society more fit to per- 
fect human beings,” it must be remembered that the 
belief in Christian brotherhood, which he set forth 
early in his preaching as the cure for social evils, if 
less and less assuring to him, is always in the back- 
ground. It guides his reformism, his demands for 
universal education, his antislavery work, his interest 
in prison reform, in the temperance movement and in 
utopian socialism. He had, however, moments of 
doubt in which a violent revolution, similar to that 
which had rid France of its aristocracy, seemed to be 
the only solution. Thus he said in 1841, “The mass 
must not be kept down through a vague dread of revo- 
lutions. A social order requiring such a sacrifice would 
be too dearly bought.”’ 

As he had learned to excuse, and even to acclaim, 
the revolutions of the past, he came to look forward to 
the revolution of the future. It would be false, how- 
ever, to overemphasize what are indeed marginal notes 
to the body of his social criticism. The conciliation 
of class differences and hope for evolutionary change, 
due to his middle-class background and religious be- 
liefs, are still the predominant notes in his preaching, 
but he was emancipated to an extraordinary extent 
from the ties which bind most men in society to that 
class from which they draw sustenance. 
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To be Poet is More 
Than to Write Verse 


Edwin Arlington Robinson: A Biog- 
raphy, by Hermann Hagedorn. The 
Macmillan Company. $8. 

It was not until the publication of 
“Tristram” and its exploitation through 
the Literary Guild that Edwin Arlington 
Robinson really became known to the 
greater American public. Years before 
that, of course, a few people knew ‘‘Cap- 
tain Craig’ and “The Town Down the 
River.” I have a feeling that my own in- 
troduction to Robinson was through Floyd 
Dell’s quoting: 

‘When in from Delos came the gold 

That held the dream of Pericles . . .” 
and at that time Theodore Rooseyelt’s 
“discovery’’ of Robinson and his getting 
him a position in the customs—which 
Robinson resigned after a time—was 
already a story which many people knew. 

But after the critics, the smaller, poetry- 
reading public and the larger public had 
all discovered him, Robinson remained 
an enigmatic figure. That was partly be- 
cause he was shy and did not encourage, or 
even permit, his publishers to indulge in 
personal publicity about him. It was also 
because his life had not been a happy one. 
But he never went to the other extreme 
and, as some people have done, paraded 
his seclusiveness. He was diffident, it is 
true, but he could also be sociable and 
could discuss his own work with a critic 
and do it calmly and objectively. 

For most of us the revelation of what 
was behind the poetry of Edwin Arlington 
Robinson will come for the first time 
through Mr. Hagedorn’s excellent biog- 
raphy. The poet’s endowment was as 
nearly native as any specialized endow- 
ment may be. But the content of his 
poetry was dictated by tragedy. He was 
the son of New England stock that was 
sturdy on his father’s side—and sensitive 
too—-and delicate on his mother’s. Before 
his manhood was well attained he had seen 
tragedy overwhelm his two brothers; he 
had seen his father die slowly with a 
macabre self-consciousness about the proc- 
ess of decay that was the result of his in- 
terest in spiritualism—and “‘phenomena”’ 
occurred during his last illness: 

“There were table rappings and once 
the table came off the floor, ‘cutting my 
universe,’ as Robinson told a friend sub- 
sequently, ‘clean in half.’ .... Of these 
last months with his father he told another 
friend, ‘They were a living hell.’ ”’ 

Permitted only a short time at Harvard, 
Robinson returned to the family home in 
Gardiner, Maine, to bombard the editors 
with his work: convinced against their 
practically unanimous verdict that it was 
good. At length he decided to publish a 


_ pamphlet of his verse at his own expense: 


the subsequent “rarity,” ‘The Torrent 
and the Night Before” (1896). But again 
tragedy, and again in a macabre form, 
was to throw its shadow athwart his path: 

‘He intended the book to be a surprise 


for his mother, but she did not see it.. 


She went to Boston for a brief stay, visited 
a friend who was a nurse at one of the 
leading hospitals, and returned to Gardiner, 
in the middle of November, feeling lan- 
guid. Three or four days later, a carriage 
came in the dead of night to the house in 
Farmingdale where Emma _ Robinson, 
Herman’s wife, was staying, to fetch her 
to the sickbed. A night or two later 
Emma dreamt that her mother-in-law 
came into her room, radiant. ‘What do 
you think he wants me to do?’ the dream- 
image exclaimed. “To go with him on a 
long journey!’ When the younger woman 
awoke she found that the elder was deadly 
ill. The doctor diagnosed ‘black diph- 
theria’ and fled from the house in panic. 
Dean, galvanized by the emergency, took 
charge. But forty-eight hours later Mary 
Robinson was dead. 

“No one would come near the house. 
The undertaker left the coffin at the door 
and her three sons had to bring it into the 
house and lay her in it. The minister who 
conducted the funeral stood on the porch 
and read the service through an open 
window. No one would even drive the 
hearse to the cemetery, a hundred and fifty 


yards away. Dean and Herman and Win. 


together put the casket in an express wagon 
and drove with it to the grave.” 

(And yet some people who read the 
works of such authors as Faulkner and 
Caldwell complain that they exaggerate.) 

“The lord of chaos, trying to dramatize 
the irrationality of destiny, could scarcely 
have devised a more perfect plot. 

“Mary Robinson’s youngest son went 
through the appalling days in stark, icy 
misery. His mother and he had been too 
much alike and both too much of New 
England to be able to say much to one 
another, but on levels deeper than speech 
they had known and appreciated and 
loved each other.” 

And less than a week after that his first 
book came out. 

Later Robinson was to find: himself in a 
position where he could not even pay to 
have books published. The family estate 
was dissipated and he must work for a 
living. This tragic past, a later life of 
poverty, and a continuing lack of recog- 
nition from all but a few; the loneliness of 
a man who had missed love—an early 
friendship that might have ripened into 
love had been broken up and Robinson 
was both afraid of women and of an un- 
usually nonsensual disposition—all this 
makes it quite natural that the poet needed 
some buffer between himself and reality. 
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This, for a time, he found in alcohol, but 
fortunately his physical constitution and 
his psychic constitution were both adequate 
to play with fire and not get seriously 
burned. 

Robinson was not to be, however, peren- 
nially homeless. For the latter years of 
his life he spent his summers at the Mc- 
Dowell Colony at Peterborough, New 
Hampshire. Here at last was the tran- 
quillity in which the poet could recollect . 
And now his struggle for material existence 
was ended—but it had left its scars, as 
the tale of Robinson’s dying days bears 
witness. 

Mr. Hagedorn has, of course, correlated 
this story. with Robinson’s poetry. But 
he has not attempted to add criticism of 
the poetry to his work. The obscurities 
of the poetry are not obscurities really but 
merely the difficulties of closely packed 
thought. And what the poet aimed at 
was the simplest expression for what he had 
to say. 

But this story of his life will give that 
background against which the poetry as a 
whole can be, not perhaps better under- 
stood in merely intellectual terms, but 
better evaluated in terms of the actual 
sufferings, the actual wrestlings with all 
existence’s contradictions and temptations 
to despair, that went into the forging of 
the poet’s lines. 


Even Medical Men 
Should Shun the Lie 


Honesty, by Richard C. Cabot, author of 
“What Men Live By,’ etc., Macmillan. 
$2.50. 

The idea of three hundred pages about 
an abstraction like honesty fairly appalls 
anyone not professionally concerned with 
philosophy or ethics. Dr. Cabot, how- 
ever, is master of many arts and knows 
well how to dispose neatly his great treas- 
ure of fascinating and significant material. 

“Honesty” is divided into three parts. 
These relate to definitions of honesty, 
practical problems, and outlines for a 
philosophy of honesty applicable to groups 
or the individual. Of these parts, the 
second, ‘Selected Problems in Honesty 
and Dishonesty,’’ is especially good. It 
includes chapters of definite value on 
honesty in industry, education, art and re- 
ligion. However, the one on honesty in 
social and polite exchanges seems labored. 
Do, then, all the law and the prophets 
hang on answering with precise honesty 
Mary’s question about your opinion of her 
new hat? In this small matter as in some 
greater ones it is conceivable that it may 
be more holy to be merciful than honest. 

The subject has never been so thoroughly 
explored. The author says he has come 
upon but one book bearing the title 
“Honesty.” He missed another (which 
wouldn’t have helped him, however) 
printed in London, 1614: ‘“The Honestie 
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of This Age, Prooving by good circum- 
stances that the world was never honest 
till now.” 

Dr. Cabot is a Unitarian, and his great 
concern is for the integrity of the soul and 
realization of character. He says, for in- 
stance, that a habit of affectation may not 
harm others, “but it may impair the fine- 
ness of the soul’s powers of perception.’’ 
He is not so much concerned with the 
wickedness of lying as with its cost to the 
eternal soul. Shakespeare called it the 
“expense of spirit in a waste of shame.” 

Dr. Cabot is for that aggressive honesty 
which ‘‘bids us remake our world, depart- 
ment by department.” He says: ‘Bitter 
experience convinced me that I could not 
be an amateur liar, an occasional, philan- 
thropic liar in medicine or in any other 
part of life.’ And lying doesn’t pay, any- 
way, for a liar is sure to be “tripped up 
by humdrum yet unforeseeable facts, not 
because God shoots at him from behind a 
tree but because he is trying to buck the 
universe and so make every stick and stone 
his enemy.’”’ Honesty, then, is not a lux- 
ury. It is a necessity for all who want to 
plan a future successfully interwoven 
with that of other men. 

Dr. Cabot will allow of no compromise 
with the truth. In this respect his at- 
titude is more exactly that of Jesus than 
has been that of some of the great names 
professing Christianity. We make that 
point because page and line can be cited 
for a statement by Luther to the effect 
there can be no wrong whatever in the 
telling of a “downright good lie for a good 
cause and for the advancement of the 
Christian Church’! We recall, too, the 
reservatio mentalis of “saints’’ and ‘‘doc- 
tors’ and the “amphibology”’ of Thomas 
Aquinas and the Thomistic school. In 
the name of God and fatherland a Christian 
sovereign (Frederick III of Prussia, in the 
decree An Meinem Volk) once summoned a 
whole nation of Christians to fight the 
enemy even “by lying and by deceit.” 
Unfortunately there is the most respect- 
able and “Christian” precedent for dis- 
honesty; but how far removed from the 
mind that was Christ’s! 

We can conceive of no person this side 
of heaven who ought not to read ‘‘Hon- 
esty.””. Dr. Cabot does not stop with 
demonstrating the futility and cost of lies 
and all dishonesty: he teaches how to at- 
tain honesty in every phase of life. If the 
reader wills it—and Dr. Cabot makes him 
ashamed not to so will—from the moment 
of closing this volume he can live a life 
healthier, happier, and holier because ab- 
solute honesty in all things has become its 
rule. 

Richard Bradley Koster. 


BEST SELLERS AT 
THE BEACON PRESS 
For an experimental period of three 
months, which started October 1, the Bea- 
con Press will have on sale the nonfiction 
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best-sellers as compiled by The Publishers’ 
Weekly. If the results are satisfactory, 
this experiment will be continued indef- 
initely. These books will be available at 
list prices and will be sent postage free to 
those who send in their orders by mail. 
The books now available are: ‘‘The Im- 
portance of Living,’ by Lin Yutang; 
“Madame Curie,’’ by Eve Curie; ‘“‘Trend- 
ing into Maine,’ by Kenneth Roberts; 
“Fanny Kemble,” by Margaret Arm- 
strong; “I’m a Stranger Here Myself,’ by 
Ogden Nash; “The Horse and Buggy Doc- 
tor,’ by Arthur E. Hertzler; ‘‘A South- 
erner Discovers the South,’ by Jonathan 
Daniels; “The Coming Victory of Democ- 
racy,’ by Thomas Mann; ‘‘With Malice 
Toward Some,” by Margaret Halsey. 


HINGHAM REDEDICATES 
CHURCH SCHOOL ALTAR 


In a service of symbolism, the church 
school of the First Parish in Hingham, 
Mass., dedicated a new altar at its opening 
session on Sunday, October 2. The service 
was taken part in by the superintendent, 
minister, and nine children representing 
the upper classes of the school. In the 
altar bowl, each child in turn placed a 
flower, representing the qualities of truth, 
beauty, righteousness, purity, reverence, 
world brotherhood, faith, hope and love, 
and capped his statement with a scriptural 
quotation. The minister brought the 
blessing of the church, and the superin- 
tendent the allegiance of all aspiring young 
lives. The service was written for the 
occasion by Rev. J. Harry Hooper. 

On the same Sunday the Peter Hobart 
Club, local branch of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, began its meetings for the 
year with a membership of sixty-five 
high school students. Two members of 
the high school teaching staff, Harold R. 
Danford and Miss Ethel G. Burditt, serve 
as counselors. The club holds discussions 
on ethical, religious and social subjects 
each Sunday evening. 

* * 


CONFERENCE DIRECTORS MEET 


The first meeting of the Metropolitan 
Conference directors was held Monday 
evening, October 10, at the Collingswood 
Hotel in New York City. The speakers 
were Rey. Ethelred Brown of Harlem 
Unitarian Church and Rev. Dale DeWitt, 
regional director for the Middle Atlantic 
states. Mr. Brown told of the work now 
being carried on under his direction in 
Harlem and of the plans for his church 
during the coming year. Mr. Brown is re- 
ceiving increased recognition in the com- 
munity of Harlem, and has been invited to 
preach three times at the Abyssinian Bap- 
tist Church, which is the largest church in 
America, having a membership of fifteen 
thousand. Plans have been made in the 
Harlem Unitarian Church this year for 
special music and for an increased lay 
participation in the services. Mr. Brown 
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will be away from his church for six weeks 
this fall, representing the Jamaica Pro- 
gressive League of Harlem before a Royal 
Commission which is being. sent from Great 
Britain to investigate conditions in Ja- 
maica. 

Mr. DeWitt told of the regional de- 
velopments in the Middle Atlantic states 
which include the Metropolitan Confer- 
ence of Free Churches, the Joseph Priestley 
Conference, and the Mohawk Valley Con- 
ference. He stated that the establishment 
of the New York office last year was a 
step towards the development of the re- 
gional plan for the three conferences. He 
outlined the plan of organization in financ- 
ing the regional work and told of the 
large opportunities for church extension 
in the Middle Atlantic states area. 

Forty people were present at the meet- 
ing, representing eighteen churches. Rev. 
Edwin Fairley of Barneveld, N. Y., was 
present as a guest and spoke briefly in re- 
sponse to an invitation by the chairrnan. 
S. A. Stowater, who is serving the Ruther- 
ford church as part-time minister, was 
welcomed to the conference. R. C. Roper 
of Community Church made the announce- 
ment of a testimonial birthday dinner to 
be given by the board of trustees of his 
church in honor of Dr. John Haynes 
Holmes, in the Grand Ball Room of the 
Astor Hotel on November 29. He ex- 
tended a cordial invitation to the Uni- 
tarians in New York to attend this dinner. 


* * 


NORFOLK-SUFFOLK CONFERENCE 


Dr. Robert Cummins, general superin- 
tendent of the Universalist Church, will be 
the chief guest speaker at the fall meeting 
of the Norfolk-Suffolk Conference to be 
held in the First Parish Church in Dor- 
chester, Mass., on Sunday afternoon, 
November 18. This will probably be the 
first appearance of Dr. Cummins in his 
official capacity before a gathering of 
Unitarians. He will speak at 4 p.m. On 
the same program Perey Gardner will 
speak on the subject of American Uni- 
tarian Association finances as to the man- 
ner in which the income is budgeted and 
expended to the best advantage. At the 
business session the all-important question 
of the regional counselor for the Southern 
New England Council will come up for de- 
cision. The evening program will be in the 
hands of the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches and will deal with the work of 
the Barnard Memorial. 


GYSAN TO STUDY PICTURE 
PEDAGOGY 

The National Education Association has 
invited Rev. William H. Gysan, Uni- 
tarian minister to students in Greater 
Boston, to serve on a national committee 
to study and put into effect in secondary 
schools ways of improving and increasing 
motion picture appreciation among young 
people. 
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RESPONSIVE READINGS BASED 
ON ETHICAL INSIGHTS 
To the Editor: 

In the Flushing Unitarian church, dur- 
ing the year prior to the publication of the 
new book of services and hymns, we 
found occasion to compile a number of 
responsive readings, each of about four 
minutes’ duration only, and all concerned 
with the expression of what may properly 
be called ethical piety. Occasionally we 
use these readings still. In only one case 
is the material my own; one selection is 
from Channing, another comes from Joseph 
Fort Newton; the remaining nineteen 
consist of passages lifted from many 
sources—but most largely from Coit’s 
“Message of Man’’—and completely re- 
strung so-as to achieve a new topical unity 
and a necessary responsive rhythm. They 
do not overlap the responsive services in the 
new book; but, for any who wish to con- 
tinue liturgical experiment, may act as 
supplementary. What perhaps they most 
emphasize are intellectual integrity and 
the sense of eternal worth in moral values. 
Because of this, I think Emerson would 
feel much at home with them—even though 
he himself and his friend Carlyle make but 
a rare appearance in the text. 

It pleased us greatly that members of 
our little congregation thought enough 
of these readings regularly to take our 
service paper home or mail it to friends. 
It has occurred to me that others might 
also find them of more than momentary 
interest. Therefore some mimeographed 
copies of the collection—anonymous and 
unlabeled—hayve now been made; and 
any minister or layman who will send me 
a requesting postal, at 2 West 64th Street, 
New York, N. Y., will gladly be mailed 
a set, postpaid, while they last. 

As a specimen, I append the selection 
from Channing: 


We call that mind free which jealously 
guards its intellectual rights and powers: 
Which calls no man master, and does not 


content itself with a passive or heredi- 
tary faith. 


We call that mind free which opens it- 
self to light whencesoever it may come: 

Which uses instruction from afar but 

to quicken and exalt its own energies. 


We call that mind free which sets no 
bounds to its love, and which is not im- 
prisoned in a sect or class or race: 

But recognizes the image of the divine 

in all human beings and respects the hu- 

manity in every man. 


We call that mind free which protects 
itself against the usurpations of society, 
and does not cower to human opinion: 

But feels itself accountable to the high 

tribunal of character and truth. 


We call that mind free which, through 
confidence in the power of virtue, has cast 
off all fear but the fear of doing wrong: 


Which is calm in the midst of tumults, 
and possesses itself though all else be lost. 


We call that mind free which resists the 
bondage of habit, and does not merely live 
on in its old virtues: 


But listens for new and higher moni- 
tions of conscience, and rejoices to pour 
itself forth in fresh and higher ways. 


George E. O’ Dell. 
Flushing, N. Y. 


Fee 


THE HURRICANE HITS DIGHTON 


To the Editor: 

Dighton, the historic settlement on the 
Taunton River, got its full share of the 
hurricane. 

It seems strange, sitting in this Baylies 
Homestead upon a hill, to realize that a 
twenty-foot tidal wave visited my friends 
and neighbors two weeks ago and all but 
swept them and their belongings out to sea. 

Fortunately no one was drowned, but the 
main road became a canal, and old and 
young, sick and well, were carried from 
their homes to friendly shelters. 

Our parish house became a temporary 
barracks with sleeping cots. Mrs. Ives 
and I started to serve meals. Later the 
town took over the task. It was a rare 
opportunity to meet the Portuguese and 
have them get to know us. 

A common experience has bound us to- 
gether, and the old race and religious lines 
can never separate again as sharply as they 
have done. 

When one has seen women refusing to 
leave the ruined home for which they had 
toiled so hard, or found a cripple confined 
to his chair keeping his head through it all, 
a new sense of the goodness in which God 
has made us all demonstrates the truth of 
our liberal faith. An aged woman, plod- 
ding for two weeks to get the muck and 
dampness out of her home, rescuing the 
treasures of a lifetime, yet without a whim- 
per of discouragement, shows us_ that 
human nature is indomitable. 

A carpenter friend found his workshop 
with its eight boxes of tools and his care- 
fully sorted nails, screws, bolts and lumber 
an apparently hopeless jumble. Yet he 
told me that the rain which was pouring 
down on his belongings strewn upon the 
lawn was at least pure water. It would 
wash away some of the foulness to which 
they had been exposed. 

Fortunately our beautiful restored 1770 
church was untouched. Its whiteness 
and simplicity recall the courage of the 
pioneer days. 

Its worshipers are naturally engrossed 
just now in rebuilding their home life. 


Darkness still settles upon most of us. 
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Only a few have active telephones. We 
are tempted to retire with the chickens— 
a good habit for all of us. We lug water, 
as electric pumps do not work. The old 
oaken bucket is a prized possession. 
Candles do for most, as oil lamps are hard 
to find. 

The trees have been the storm troops 
which faced the elements and they have 
fallen like good soldiers in the path of duty. 

A new day has been forced upon us. We 

have come back to simpler ways. Last 
Sunday the congregation met in the tap- 
room of this ancient inn, before the seven- 
foot fireplace. It seemed more real to be 
worshiping here than in the formal church, 
somehow, more neighborly and human. 
The breakdown of the heating system in 
the church proved to be a blessing. 
’ Yes, Dighton will carry on as it has al- 
ways done. Thirty new members joined 
us last year and the good feeling deepens as 
we share life’s problems together. 

The ways of the fathers are remembered 
here, for we are conservative people. We 
blend the new with the old and find in the 
union of the two the safest, and, after all, 
the strongest, incentive to face the future 
with hope and courage. 

Henry G. Ives. 


P. S. One of the ruined homes on the 
waterfront belonged to a world famous 
philanthropist, Thomas Coram. He came 
from England in 1690, finding in Dighton 
the best and most available timber for his 
ships. He remained here for ten years and 
amassed a fortune, the proceeds of which 
were spent in the erection of King’s Chapel 
in Boston. He was the founder of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. He also interested himself 
in establishing a colony in Georgia with the 
poor debtors released from English prisons. 
His last effort to help humanity led him to 
establish the Foundling Hospital in Lon- 
don. There he is buried, reduced to 
poverty, but rich in the lives of boys and 
girls whom he rescued from lives of shame 
and disgrace. 

Some of us hope that his home can be 
restored. 


* * 


WE DID NOT CRITICIZE: 
WE REPORTED IMPARTIALLY 


To the Editor: 

Your article, ‘Two Scandinavian Views 
of the Oxford Movement,” seems just a 
little anti-Oxford Group. 

Your first reason that it has spread in 
Scandinavia because of the difference in the 
language seems a little weak. It couldn’t 
be that these people have far less sin than 
we have and for that reason are far more 
willing to open themselves to God? 

Later you say, “If many of the Scandi- 
navians, those who are joining the mave- 
ment, were doing it on as sane a basis as 
Stolpe, we could expect real good to flow 
from its propagation.”’ Well, take your- 
selves, you leaders of the great Unitarian 
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movement, could you not enter it on as 
sane a basis as Stolpe’s? 

You go on to speak of Decision! Sur- 
render! Action! just as slogans. Have 
you tried them to see if they are just slo- 
gans? 

You can’t deny that the group set people 
thinking about Christianity, and to think 
about it is the first step in doing something 
about it. 

Now that we Unitarians have come to 
recognize that the Oxford Group movement 
exists, wouldn’t it do well to look the thing 
over pretty carefully and see if there aren’t 
some phases of it that could well be built 
into the Unitarian movement? 

Francis Farnham. 


* * 
SOME RANDOM THOUGHTS ON 
PRAYER 


To the Editor: 

Two weeks ago our excellent Christian 
Register in an editorial poured scorn upon 
the idea of people assembling themselves 
together in churches to pray for some solu- 
tion of the war crisis which then threatened 
the world. Recently I heard a sermon in 
which the minister called such supplications 
not only futile, but insulting to God. The 
idea seems to be that these souls instead 
of occupying themselves in this manner 
should have been rushing around, or- 
ganizing committees, petitioning parlia- 
ments, writing letters, in short that some 
zort of “‘action’’ was called for. Some of us 
are getting very weary of this word action. 
It was not in the thunder, or in the earth- 
quake, or in the fire, that Elijah heard the 
voice of God, but in “‘the breath of a light 
whisper.’ (Moffatt.) 

We had an example of the failure of or- 
ganization a few years ago when all the 
leading nations signed the Kellogg Pact, 
and we all sighed in relief, ‘“‘Well, that 
means the end of war.’ Also when the 
prohibition amendment was passed, our 
W. C. T. U. workers laid their swords aside 
and murmured, “‘Now we can take a well- 
earned vacation.” 

The lesson is, or should be, obvious. 
To my mind the great fault of our age is 
placing its faith in parties, in committees, 
in laws. A law is no stronger than the 
sentiment of the people it rules. It is high 
time to get back to fundamentals, and the 
fundamental religious necessity is the re- 
ligious training of the individual soul. 
“‘Some trust in horses and some in chariots, 
but we will make mention of the name of 
Jehovah our God.” (Psalm 20 : 7.) 

Who can tell what the effect of multi- 
tudes praying all over the world can be? 
Can any mortal man say it is futile? Does 
anyone have such extensive knowledge of 
the spiritual laws of the universe, or is 
anyone so intimately acquainted with the 
mind of God, that he can declare that he 
would be insulted by the heartfelt petition 
of his worshipers? 

The fact is that, after all human resource 
seemed to be exhausted, a solution of the 
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European squabble was reached. Whether 
it was the best solution, or is a permanent 
solution, is beside the point. For the time 
being, at least, a senseless and destructive 
war was averted, and, perhaps, not by 
human agency. 
“More things are wrought by prayer 
Than this world dreams of. Wherefore 
let thy voice 
Rise like a fountain for me night and day, 
For what are men better than sheep or 
goats, 
That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
If, knowing God, they lift not hands of 
prayer 
Both for themselves and those who call 
them friend? 
For so the whole round earth is every way 
Bound by gold chains about the feet of 
God.” 
(Tennyson.) 


If we have not this faith, can we call 
ourselves believers in religion? 


E.C. McCulloch, M. D. 
West Brighton, S.I., N. Y. 


(In the editorial referred to we did not 
“Dour scorn’’; on the contrary we weighed 
our words carefully in order to avoid even 
the appearance of doing that. Our own 
idea of what these people ought to do, and 
we will venture to say the idea of the 
minister to whom our correspondent refers, 
was not to rush around or to petition par- 
liaments. In our view rushing around 
does not comport with human dignity. 
We prefer to miss a train rather than in- 
crease our speed more than four miles an 
hour. And as for petitioning parliaments, 
surely we all know what a futile gesture 
that is. What we said, and said, we 
thought, plainly, was that people should 
exercise intelligence and what foresight 
they could. As for our correspondent’s 
idea that the fundamental is the religious 
training of the human soul, it is of course 
true but not exclusively so. Unless we use 
the horses and chariots too—work on social 
conditions, that is—the souls of individuals 
will be warped faster than legions of 
evangelists can save them. Our corre- 
spondent, being a medical man, must know 
that every child born in a slum begins to 
be hurt by his environment years before 
any religious teacher has a chance at him. 
—Hd.) 

* * 
NOBODY IS INSURED 
AGAINST EVERYTHING 


To the Editor: 

A day or so ago I found in my mail a 
plea from Dr. Eliot for contributions to a 
fund which is to be used in repairing New 
England churches damaged in the recent 
hurricane. 

The thought has occurred to me, did 
not these several unfortunate congrega- 
tions carry tornado insurance on their 
church property? If they did, there 
should be no reason for a general appeal to 
the denomination for assistance in recon- 
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ditioning the steeples which have gone 
with the wind. And if no insurance was 
carried, why wasn’t it? Even we in Kan- 
sas believe in protecting ourselves against 
the day when nature may go on the ram- 
page and rend asunder our houses of wor- 
ship. The recent disaster in New Eng- 
land should convince Unitarians that even 
their churches are not protected from natu- 
ral calamities by a kindly Providence. 

We in Kansas have learned that a good 
insurance policy offers greater security 
and much more reliable protection. 

Russell H. Simmons. 

First Unitarian Church, 

Salina, Kan. 


(The answer is that these churches were 
not insured against tornadoes because no 
tornado in the past has ever expressed a 
preference for New England over Kansas. 
Furthermore, if the steeples of our Kansas 
churches are ever damaged by a shower of 
meteorites, and an appeal for help is sent 
out, we will not suggest to our Kansas 
brethren that they should have taken out. 
meteorite insurance; we shall withhold 
verbal comment and reach for our check- 
books.—Ed.) 

CIRCUMSCRIBE THE CONFERENCE! 
To the Editor: 

It is my considered opinion that the time 
is ripe for President Eliot, or other proper 
authority, to appoint a commission for 
the investigation of so-called conferences. 

As at present constituted they fail sig- 
nally in their original purpose, not for lack 
of interest but because, like Topsy, they 
just growed. 

Outside New England, conferences are 
so spread out that it is impossible for them 
to be much more than an annual beanfeast 
for the delegates able to attend them. 
At the time it is grand to meet old friends. 
and to exchange experiences; but after- 
wards of little or no use whatever. 

The majority of those who attend a 
conference are perforce those who live in 
the city or town in which it is held. Dele-- 
gates from other churches get smaller in 
numbers the farther they live from the 
place of meeting, until they are reduced 
to a motor car load from farthest points. 

I feel that to be effective a conference 
should be a continuing organization of all 
the members in it and not merely an an- 
nual jaunt fora few. It should be so com- 
pact that no church is more than, perhaps, 
one hundred miles from its permanent cen- 
ter, except in such geographical situations, 
like the West, where this would be im- 
practical. 

Let me illustrate by citing the Mead- 
ville Conference. It spreads, if my mem- 
ory serves me correctly, from Rochester to 
Toledo, from West Virginia to Cleveland. 

If this conference were split up into 
two cohesive groups they could absorb 
outlying churches from other conferences; 
e. g., Buffalo would be an ideal permanent 

(Continued on page 611) 
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Unitarians of Madison, Wisconsin, Practice 


Democratic Religion 
W. Rupert Holloway 


That actions speak louder than words is 
the motto of Madison Unitarians. Do not 
talk about liberal religion—practice it! 
This, indeed, is Wisconsin’s attitude to 
life—that section of Wisconsin, at least, 
which follows “Old Bob’s’ tradition. 
The elder LaFollette of blessed memory 
was an adherent of this church. 

It is a church that pioneers, that is al- 
ways on the quest for a social life which is 
religious, that is not afraid to espouse the 
cause of the underprivileged and disin- 
herited. Hans Sondergaard, the present 
head of the society’s executive committee, 
puts it thus: ‘The good Unitarian puts the 
tool kit on his shoulder and goes out to 
build a better America—not for a class that 
already enjoys the better things but for 
those who do not get fair and square 
treatment.” : 

The ideal of the church is to be entirely 
democratic. Even in its government, it 
is not run from the top down, but from the 
bottom up. Everybody has a voice, and 
uses it. A dollar contributor has as much 
honor done to him as the hundred-dollar 
donor. As a result, not only during the 
depression but in times of comparative 
‘“normaley’’ a good deal of the actual 
manua! labor in keeping up the church 
plant is done by members who (having 
little else to give) put on overalls, and paint 
and saw, and redecorate, and look after 
the heating of the buildings. Thousands 
of dollars have thus been contributed. 


An Executive Committee 


As to the form of government, the church 
has dispensed with the old board of trus- 
tees, and in its place established an execu- 
tive committee, each member of which 
represents an actual agency of the church 
life. The aim has been to co-ordinate 
every. activity, and to subordinate the 
machinery to the life. Not an easy thing 
to do, and not altogether accomplished— 
it is an ideal in the making. 

It is a church which puts a great deal of 
stress on the larger liberal issues of social 
justice. On that account it has all the 
appearance of a radical movement. There 
are churches which are afraid of politics— 
this church is always participating in 
politics in one form or another, provided 
the politics favor the common man and 
strive for bettering his condition. Also, 
social movements not specifically political 
find ready adherents and a large place 
within the church itself. Any member 
who wants to make room in the parish 
house for a pet social project is encouraged 
to go ahead. Let us look at three such 
projects carried out in the last year, as il- 
lustrations of what Madison Unitarians 
are likely to do as evidence of their religious 
interest: 


A law student was intensely interested 
in one phase of social life. ‘‘There are,”’ 
he said, “‘so many different ways in which 
people can be helped by a liberal church! 
One of the chief needs that a church can 


satisfy is to give material assistance in the - 


form of personal aid—advising and counsel- 
ing in such ways as to give common citi- 
zens redress in reference to their com- 
plaints, so that all agencies of the govern- 
ment shall truly enforce the statutes as 
they exist, without fear or favor.” 

Thus do incipient lawyers talk, in rather 
involved language; but the church recog- 
nized the spirit of the man and gave him an 
opportunity. What happened? Since 
June last, this young man, without fear, 
or hope of reward, has helped a hundred 
poor persons to solve their problems. A 
few illustrations must suffice: he was in- 
strumental in 

(1) Getting a sane man out of an insane 
asylum to which he had been sent because 
the local authority (the county) wished to 
escape the responsibility of giving aid to 
the man, his wife and eight children. 
Sending him to the insane asylum meant 
that the state of Wisconsin, not that par- 
ticular county, would have to maintain 
the family. 

(2) Getting a man out of jail, where he 
had been sent for stealing a small calf to 
feed his family. He had been denied aid 
by the relief authorities, though, owing to 
rain, he could not work, and his family was 
without food. Application was made to 
the Pardon Board. 

(3) Aiding a poor and gullible family in 
freeing themselves from the clutches of an 
unscrupulous finance shark. 

(4) Aiding a foreign-born applicant to 
get his pension. 

(5) Preventing an able-bodied old-age 
pensioner from chiseling, and so depriving 
others of their rightful share of the state 
budget for pensions. 

(6) Helping numerous persons to get 
adequate relief from the authorities by 
presenting the facts properly. 

Very often it is necessary to help persons 
to help themselves, but as often it is desir- 
able to make the local authorities abide 
by the law. 

These sample cases do not cover the 
ground. Our member became the agent 
for groups representing 25,600 old-age 
pension recipients of two counties in the 
state to intercede with Governor Phil 
LaFollette for the liberalization of the 
pension and relief laws; and drew up, at 
the governor’s request, a proclamation 
to that end. Some results along this line 
have been already obtained. Aside from 
this, numerous old-age pensioners have 
been helped to increase their allowance. 

Aid to blind people and to dependent 
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children has been arranged for; not only 
material assistance, but advice as to how 
individuals should deal with governmental! 
agencies has been given, leading to enforce- 
ment of the statutes as they exist ‘“‘without 
fear or favor.”’ The committee has found 
that law is not always impartially ad- 
ministered. There were two cases where 
justices of the peace were collecting from 
poor persons money for shark finance 
companies. That was put a stop to. 


Facts Rather Than Words 


It is a cardinal principle of the Madison 
Plan as outlined by its minister that facts 
are basic, not words. There is plenty of 
talk in any liberal group. In the Madison 
church, the appeal is first to facts—what 
are they, what do they show—what is the 
condition to be remedied? Liberal re- 
ligion is too flowery; it talks too much 
about freedom and justice and tolerance, 
when these values have constantly to be 
won through social reflection and action. 

There is a type of social action that Uni- 
tarians must undertake, which has been 
sidestepped too often. Last year the 
leader of Unity Forum (one of the agencies 
of the Madison church), wrestled with the 
problem of waste of energy in liberal groups 
in the city. There existed a chaotic criss- 
crossing of activities in these groups; and 
he set out to co-ordinate their purposes and 
doings. As a result, meetings in the Uni- 
tarian parish house rapidly reached a 
point where the formation of a joint liberal 
council, consisting of delegates and repre- 
sentatives of seventeen liberal groups, was 
made possible. Liberals have consequently 
got to know one another, and have begun 
to work together, and overlapping has been 
considerably curtailed. The aim now is to 
set up a common office where all the 
mechanical work of these agencies can be 
done on a mutual basis, thus saving ex- 
pense to all. 

Already the groups have carried on, 
through the agency of the council, a num- 
ber of projects, such as working for a 
democratic housing authority in the city. 
Owing to their protest, a more liberal set-up 
has been obtained. In such matters as 
Chinese relief, all the liberal groups have 
worked in unison. The experiment has 
been significant and successful. 

The actual work of ameliorating social 
conditions in the past, performed through 
the church, has been carried on by Unity 
Forum, one of the best religio-civic enter- 
prises in the Unitarian denomination. It 
was this group that operated the Madison 
plan, a method of securing data on com- 
munity needs, and utilizing the facts ob- 
tained as a basis for reflection and “‘social 
action.”” The Forum has always tended to 
formulate specific issues and to work for a 
better situation. For example, last year’s 
program (the antithesis of the usual lec- 
ture-and-question business) for months 
followed through a program of investigat- 
ing (with the aid of authorities) federal 
moratorium laws and foreclosure problems 
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for the benefit of farm and home owners 
who were in danger of losing their equities. 
Dull work for some, but this is what Madi- 
son Unitarians mean by liberal religion. 
Again, note the stress on social processes 
as the realities with which effective liberal 
religion must deal. 

The third project illustrating our thesis 
in this article is a splendid bit of work done 
by another lawyer member in the last year. 
His idea was to create a pressure group 
which would improve the existing old-age- 
benefit machinery and increase the pen- 
sion. Every week, sometimes twice a week, 
in the Unitarian parish house, this group 
of a hundred pensioners thrashes the prob- 
lem, and has settled down permanently, it 
seems, to make their aim succeed. 

Yes, it is really hard, in this peculiar 
Madison church group, to distinguish be- 
tween religion and life! Another instance 
may be given. Many churches, especially 
in recent years, have talked about con- 
sumers’ co-operation; some, indeed, have 
gone farther and done something about it. 
The Madison church has been, for years, 
practically, a branch of the co-operative 
movement in the city. The first civic lec- 
ture programs advocating co-operation as 
an economic method were set up in this 
church. If there is a member of the group 
not in the co-operative movement we are 
not aware of it. Recently, when one of 
our best co-operatives was in a precarious 
state, the saviors of the situation were the 
president of our executive committee and 
his wife. 

“The Home of Civil Liberties’’ 


The parish house, a commodious and 
beautiful building adjoining the church, is 
recognized all over the city as ‘‘the home 
of civil liberties,’ or, as a university pro- 
fessor recently put it: ‘It is the only place 
in Madison where constitutional rights of 
assemblage and free speech are never 
abrogated.” It was here, a few years ago, 
that ‘“‘sanctuary’’ was afforded Mrs. 
Bertrand Russell when even the great 
liberal university, under Glenn Frank’s 
presidency, and the Labor Temple shut 
her out. Here, every week, a new forlorn 
social group seeking to organize itself is 
found in wordy combat. University re- 
form groups, trade unions, garden clubs, 
civie theaters, even a drilling company of 
Amazons, have met here, and most of them 
still meet and others come along. Nobody 
questions their right to meet. Even 
communists have not been denied. Not 
because the minister is chairman of a chap- 
ter of the Civil Liberties Union, but for the 
simple reason that Madison Unitarians 
have always been that way, and it is un- 
likely they will ever change. 

‘This is, of course, no exhaustive account 
of the church’s life. All the usual church 
activities go on, touching other of the 
myriad phases of existence. The sermons 
still remember that ‘‘man is a lonely soul”’ 
and isn’t always saved by civics and social 
teform. There are poetry and music and 
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a thousand forms of art not to be forgotten 
in the total religious life of man.. In Madi- 
son, town of ten thousand students and a 
great university, and (equally important) 
a town which is a great political center, 
a church society cannot be one-sided or 
“half-baked.” Besides, there is always the 
streak of individuality in each of the mem- 
bers; and here in the Madison church, we 
have a poet, two playwrights, a number of 
artists of different sorts, and heaven knows 
what other hues of human nature. Not all 
are social reformers! 

We have also, let us note at the end, a 
humanistic Sunday school; for this church 
has been incorrigibly humanistic for a score 
of years, believing above all things that it 
is man who must himself set his own house 
in order if he is to live sanely and healthily 
on this whirling little planet. 


* a 


THE FAMILY CIRCLE 
(Continued from page 609) 
conference center. It would include 
Toronto and Hamilton in Canada; Dun- 
kirk, Jamestown, Niagara Falls, Buffalo, 
Rochester, Syracuse, as well as preaching 
points in this general area. The Meadville 
Conference would become the Ohio Con- 
ference, centered perhaps in Youngstown 
and taking in all the churches in Ohio, in- 
cluding Pittsburgh but excluding Cincin- 

nati. 

In the long run and with proper distribu- 
tion I venture to say there would be no 
additional conferences created, or very few. 
The cost would not be increased in any 
case, yet hundreds of people who today 
cannot go to conferences because of the 
time element would be able to attend. 

And the result! 

A compact, cohesive body of churches 
which would be able to do real things, such 
as: the active encouragement of weaker 
churches; to give the direct aid necessary 
for the creation of new churches; the more 
frequent and systematic exchange of 
preachers; the more frequent get-togethers 
of Alliances, Y. P. R. U. and Men’s Clubs; 
and above all the building up of new life 
and vigor in the Unitarian Church. 

Sydney S. Booth. 

Hamilton, Ont. 


* * 


AN INSTANCE OF UNION 


On Thursday, September 29, with the 
four statesmen meeting in Munich and a 
breathless world anxiously waiting their 
decisions, Dr. John Howland Lathrop 
was asked to conduct a five-minute Prayer 
for Peace Service, for all people, in the 
Church of the Holy. Trinity, Brooklyn. 


a * 


LYNCHBURG COMMEMORATES 


The First Unitarian Chureh of Lynch- 
burg, Va., is commemorating its twenty- 
fifth anniversary by a parish meeting on 
Wednesday, October 19, and a commemo- 
rative service on the following Sunday. 
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ALUMNI OF TUFTS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


The fall meeting of the alumni of the 
Tufts College School of Religion will be 
held on Monday, October 24, at the 
school. College chapel exercises will be 
conducted at 12.30 p. m. in Goddard 
Chapel. Dean Clarence R. Skinner will be 
host to the alumni at luncheon, which will 
be served at one o’clock in Crane Library. 
Greetings will be brought to the group by 
the new president of Tufts College, Dr. 
Leonard Carmichael. Alumni who expect 
to attend the luncheon must notify Dr. 
Skinner by Thursday, October 20. 

At two o’clock, addresses will be given 
by Dr. Frederick May Eliot, new presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, and Dr. Robert Cummins, new gen- 
eral superintendent of the Universalist 
General Convention, on the theme, ‘‘The 
Future of Liberalism.’’ All ministers are 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11. 
Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a.m. Young people’s group 
at 6.30 p. m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D.D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices. Raymond C, 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. Morn- 
ing Prayer with sermon by Dr. Perkins. 

Week-day services, 12 noon. Tuesday to Friday, 
October 25-28. Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, Mount Vernon 
Church, Boston. 


NEW YORK—AIl Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 1l a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 io the‘church ana aeroy | 1938 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131 EAST 23rd STREET, NEW YORK. 
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Irresponsibilities 


Flag vs Blanket 


A New York lady has complained to 
Mayor LaGuardia that her husband makes 
her get out of bed and stand at attention 
when Station WNYC ends its late eve- 
ning program with the national anthem— 
a gesture which the lady ascribes to her 
husband’s patriotism. In this case a little 
patriotism seems to have caused the ex- 
penditure of a great deal of the national 
income: City Hall officials discuss the 
matter. Mayor La Guardia refers the 
matter to the U. S. War Department. 
The War Department says it does not 
know: and they say every typewritten 
letter sent out adds a quarter to the over- 
head. The rules of the National Society 
of the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion were consulted. They tell in detail 
what to do when the national anthem is 
played when you are not in bed; but they 
do not say a word about what to do when it 
is played when you are in bed. A com- 
mander in the U. S. Navy who is also a 
“public relations officer’—what Gilbert 
and Sullivan could have done with that!— 
writes in to say that the navy has no rules 
for the reaction to the national anthem of a 
family which hears it over the radio, 
whether the family is in bed, not yet in 
bed, or no longer in bed. He suggests, how- 
ever, that when the family are alone they 
need not take the matter too seriously, but 
that if they have guests it would be “per- 
fectly proper for the assemblage to quietly 
rise and remain standing during the play- 
ing.” Without troubling the commander 
a second time we would hazard the sug- 
gestion that if the assemblage preferred to 
stand without splitting the infinitive that 
would be all right too. And after all this 
flurry of scantily rewarded research The 
New York Times prints a whole column 
about the matter. Before we are equally 
extravagant we move that this whole matter 
be referred to a committee for a final and 
binding ruling. We nominate Mrs. Emily 
Post of New York and Mrs. Elizabeth Dill- 
ing of Illinois. 

ok * 
Future Administrations of the Past 
Were Not Aimed at 


In a little spat with President Green, 
during the A. F. of L. convention, Messrs. 
Woll and Frey asserted that a certain reso- 
lution was not meant as an attack on 
Roosevelt but was directed against ‘‘fu- 
ture administrations to come.” No won- 
der the Newspaper Writers’ Guild pre- 
ferred to join the C.I.O. Mr. Lewis may 
be a dictator, but he dictates in unexcep- 
tionable English. 

* * 


Over Valencia 


Gunner (to pilot): What cowards those 
loyalist soldiers are. Just look at them 
down there—they have all dressed them- 
selves up as women, children, and old men. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians . 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. 


Send contributions to 


Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 
Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President. 
PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C. CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T. D. 
1628 Spruce Street, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Two of the Eight General Purposes of the League 
(Adopted in Springfield, Mass., April 11, 1919) 
2. To help laymen to think clearly, feel deeply, and ex- 
press themselves adequately on the things of religion. 


3. Tohelp our men to think and speak intelligently con- 
cerning the religious implications of the great social, eco- 
nomic; political and international problems of the day, to 
the end that they may do their part in the solution of these 
problems, both locally and at large. 


Annual Dues, $1.00 


25 Beacon Street - - - Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


It is a progressive, religious journal and 


must have the loyal support of every 


Unitarian. Each subscription counts. If 
you are not already a subscriber, please 
send in your order for a subscription to- 


day. $2.50 per year. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Boston, Mass., Dr. Frederick May Eliot, Sunday, 
1.45 p. m., Station WHDH, 830 kilocycles. 


Chicago, Ill., Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 


Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocyeles. 


New Bedford, Mass., Dr. E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kiloeycles. 


BIBLE 


A guiding light 


Write 

for catalog —A source of 
or call at inspiration! 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


WHEN SENDING CHANGE 
of address 
Send New and Old One and allow 
8 to 10 days notice 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotels worthy of patronage- 
They render excellent service and provide a 
pleasant atmosphere for their guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 


Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


HOTEL COMMONWEALTH 


on BEACON HILL, opposite State Capitol 
at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Rooms 
Rooms with Running Water - - - - $1.25-1.50 
Rooms with Bath - - - - = - = = 2.00-2.50 
Weekly Rates 


L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


